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Osservatrons on the Praesent S:i- 
ruaTion and Fururge Prospects 
of rHis and the Unirepd TES. 


No. IV. 


T has been afferted by fome curious 

and ipeculative nmren, that no particu- 
lar form of government is in itfelf preiera 
ble to another, but that every thing depends 
upon the mode of adminiftration. Though 
J can by no means admit thele propofitions 
to be true, yet I think the queftion may be 
waved, when we confider the moft éxcelient 
adminiftration under which we live. To 
delineate its various perteciions, would be 
an arduous, though a pleaiing taf, and I 
would willingly confefs my inability to do 
jultice to the jubje&t, had ? not obierved 
that fuch profeffions of modefty in an author 
are commoaly accompanied with high pre- 
teniions to infailibie knowledge. Among 
the diladvantages which retuited from our 
connexion with Great-Britain, pezhaps none 
may be more c6 viequential than the habit 
we thereby acquired of coufidering our pub- 


lic chare@ters as elevated tn rank above then 


people of the Siate. ‘The deluded Englifi-" 
men have long confidered their kings as the 
fources of honour and juitice, and by imper- 
ceptible degrees we have aicribed the fame 
attributes to thofe men whom we employ in’ 
the menial offices of fociety. It is. not 
ftrange that they have been thus cofiifidered 
by the vain and ambitious part of mankind, 
but it fhall be my tak toconfider them ia 
their proper ftatious, and ‘peak of the char- 
acters wiich are fuited w their refpective 
conditions in life. 

The great body of the people alone are 
truly elevated: ia their aggregate character 
they poflels many, advantages which it 
would be abfurd and ivpious for any iadi- 
vidual to claim: they alone are tue fingl 
Judges of law and policy, the reins of go- 


vernmentare in their han md itis conf- 
dently afferted that the! inions when 
properly colected, ere of equal credit with 


the writings of infpired truth. 

I am noi fo great a cafoiltas tou dertake 
to determine, whether this be the cale, or 
afcertain what office a man mu® bod to dif 
qualify him trom afording bis quota of in- 


*. 


| 





fallibility for public ule: for the prefent I 
fhall allow the refpetable body of Gaugers, 
Packers, Leatier-8eaters, Fence-Vieewers and 
Ty:hiag-Men, to fs, in equal degree 
with the people, privilege ot not being 
miilaken in a y matter whatever, and for 
obvious reaions fhall confider the Ccxuffable 
as being on the firft ftep ot political degra- 
dation. 

In the character of this faithful and inof- 
fenfive fervant of the public, we heve an in- 
ttance ot the public rewards which attend en 
diligence and fidelity—His firit employ- 
ment was only*to hand beggars from town 
to town, till their place of icgal reiidence 
was fixed—to walk the ftreets with a black 
ftick in his hand—to prevent boys from 
playi g on Sundays—and to affift in con- 
voying home fuch of his conftituents as were 
inadvertently oxertakenin liquor. By the 
mecknefs of his deportment in thefe hum- 
ble employments he fo far acquired the con- 
fidence of the pubiic as io be cmpowered io 
ferve writs and levy evecutions, and in the 
exercile of thefe duties he has dilplayed-tuch 
human ty and torbear.nce that he now ap- 
pears in the more conipicuous and lucrative 
otlice of collector. 

I. have often admired the fagacity-of my 
countrymen in the choice of thele powertul 
fervants ; the utmott caution feems to be 
neceffary that the liberties of the people be 
not abridged: by the tyranny which they 
have a legal power to exerci‘e—it is there- 
fore to be hoped: that in future, as at pre- 
fent, indolence, fervility,* and cowardice, 
may be confidered as eflential qualifications 
of a conitable and colleétor, where 
thefe offices are not united in the fame per- 
fon, the danger to the pubiic is leis, and 
the aforefuid qualities not equally neceffary. 

The Fufice of Peeve may be found in 
the next gradation of public fervants, and 
here -it may ‘be neceffary) to obferve, that 
there is. an effential difference between the 
real and oftenfible character of thts refpecta- 
ble officer: anhappily for the people, this 
di flinétion has not been properly attended ta 
by many juttices, who, bya ftridt adherence 
to the principles of law, have become dan- 
gerous to our liberties It ts inceed true 
that the file of the Juftice imports, and 
that the law pretumes that he will do ail in 
his power to prevent litigation, and diior- 











der, and yet the fact is, that bis influence 
and seputation chiefly depend on the quar- 
rels which he promoies, and his knowiedge 
of the nice difiinétions in law, by which one 
man can lay claim to the property o ano- 
ther. His information upon theie iubjcés 
ought to be univerfal, and ke fhould never 
tail to notify the people of his neighbour- 
hood how they may avoid fulfillirg acon- 
tract, and how theymay contravene the in-~ 
tention of the law without being fubjefted to 
its penalties. ‘The more difders he pro- 
motes and quells, the more his vigilance 2¢ 
a juitice is tobe commended, anc in fettling 
private difputes he fhould be care‘ul to pre- 
vent future litigation by forming fuch 
judgments as will leave both parties chagri- 
ned and difappointec. 

The pri.cipal qnalifications neceflary for 
this ofuce are, an unconquerabe grav.iy, a 
fraiuce Low Beck. and a geod fana fer a 
Tavern. With thefe requifites a man 
cfordinary abilitics may become a difpen- 


fer of law, and the medium by which poli- 





“tical. knowledge is communicated to the 


people. ws 
itis not by means of the Univerfty in 
this Rate, as fome have fuppoied, that the 
people have acquired that knowledge of {fci- 
ence and that acutenefs of perception for 
which they are juftly diftinguifhed; it is to 


-the Juftice of Peace that we are indebted 


for theie advantages. 

In the difcuffion ot caufes before this tribu- 
nal, ‘the utmot myftery and doubt ought to 
appear. Common ienfe isa vu gar quality, 
and ifthis geverned the deliberations of 
the Juilice, he would not be Confidered in 
any way more learned or wife than the ref 
of mankind... The principles upon which he 
fhould form his opinions ought .o be incom. 
prehenfible, even to himielf, though they 
fhould be delivered with fuch gravity and 
oftentible wiidom as to ercate the molt awe 
ful reverence’ for his character The 
juttice’s Court is a fchool where the moft 
valuable fcience is acquired; where men 
forget the vulgar diftinétions between right 
and wrong, and diicover that thofe propofi- 
tions which are feemingly moft evident, are 
mot licble to uncertainty and error. Va- 
rious are the reaions why a Juftice of Pea e 
ought to be a Tavern-keeper, exclufive of 
the profits acquired by him by retailing {pi_ 
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Tits, ———_—_—eena glafs of rum or brandy fhar- 


ns the hu:maa intellect, it enables the 
judge and the juitors to diftinguith the knot- 
ty arguments of the caufe, and.prorpts the 


pettifogger to urge his client’s defence with 


a noiy and becoming freedom. Belides, 
when a man has gained his cauie, what li- 
bation can be more expreilive of his grati- 
tude than amugof flip, or what wilt enable 
the difapapinted party fo foon to forget his 
cares as a copious draught of Sampion la= 
This paper is not fuflicient for an elaporate 
effay vgon the advantages of thele trials, 
and enough has been already faid, to con- 
vince my readers of the importance of bran- 
dy and litigation to the caule of literature 
aud fcience. 

It is difficult to determine ia what rank 
the formidable order of Slcriifs and their 
deputies ought to be claffed. i have fome- 
times thought them a heteroclite generati- 
on, governed only by their own rules, and 
accountable only to their own coniciences 
dué&: though this may be in 


ediéts of Jutices of the Peace, they may 
poilib!y form the next link in the chain of 
fubordination. Much danger to our tree 
conftitution. is incurred from the detpotic 
dilpofition of fome Sheriffs: the duties of 
their office are fach as naturally encourage 
pride and haughtinefs—To counterbatance 
the evil eect produced upon the buman 
mind by this appointment, i feems proper 
that ihe natural difpalition of perfons placed 
in this office, fhould be fuch as renders it 
very improbable that they will execute its 
duties. 

In the firft place, nothing can be more a- 
greeable in a Sheriff than a fickle and vari- 
able d'fpofition. He ought to bea man who 
is continually in an extacy of paifion, and 
his motions ought to be as eccentric and ir- 


regular as thofe of a whirligig or a fky rock- © 


et: but if fach a perfon cannot eafily be 
found, the beft faccedaneum will be inone 
of an oppofite charaéter: one whofe foul 
and body are formed for reit and quietade, 
and who efteems motion and zm/cry to be the 
fame thing : it is true that aman of thischa- 
rafter may be troublefome by proxy, yet 
nothiag in his world is erfect, and it is 
frequently the cafe that we maf ute expedi- 
ents not altogether proper to accomplith 
what we with: thus in the preient Cate it 
may be-neceflary to” fupply ‘the place of a 
perion utterly incapable, with one who wall 
probably feel the utmoit reluctance in per- 
forming his duty. Above all things my 
countrymen ought to fear a Sheriff of a mo- 
rofe and deipotic temper, the inhumanity 
which he may exercife with impuatry, is a- 
bove defeription: meeknels and condeicen- 
fion ought rather to form his character, but 
if for our fins we mutt be doomed to groan 
wader the rod ofan angry Sheriff, let us be 





careful that. he be under the infloence of © 
fome habit that may in{pire us with hopes 
that his tyranny will be of fhort duration.— 
‘Lhe principle of fearis alio a mottamiable 
quality in a Sheriff, and ought on ail occati- 


‘wns to be predominant in bis nature: he 
oaght to foreiee'difirculties and obitactes in ~ 


the way of executing any bufinefs which he 
undertakes: to be fully -pofiefied with an, 
idea that he is to fuffer a violent death, aud 
to fuppote that it will as probably be octaf- 
ened by fome exafperated old woman, as by 
any cauie whatever. ‘Thelifeot fuch a Slie- 
rif ought tobe as dear to the public as to 
himfelf, and for this réafon | would advite, 
that no ad of violence: be committed in his 
prefence. 

1 have ever found that with Sheriffs of this 
caft, mild meafures.are mott fucceisful to 
prevent the levy of an execution: much 
trouble and expence have attended the riot- 
ous proceedings of rafh men when the object 
they had in view would have been better ac- 
complithed by a fignificant and formidable 
grin. Theie men ought to remember that 
courage and cowardice o ten produce the 
fame effects, and that the mott pufillanimous 
animals fometimes deftroy their purfuers 
through exceis of timidity. 

What has been faid refpeéts only the qua- 
liftcations proper for Sheriffs I beg 
leave by way of improvement to make a few 
obicrvations for the benetit of thofe who may 
in future be called to this office. 

And firttly, they ought to confider their 
appointments as talents committed to them 
to be improved for their own benefit, though 
the law, when taken literally, feems to hold 
up.the idea that they are to execute their of- 
fice tor {tated emoluments, yet the {pirit of 
the law, and its prattice is far otherwile. 

It is certain that moft people are ignorant 
of the ufes to which money may be placed : 
the Sheriff ought to confider himfelf as a 
banker to the community, and that the mo- 
ney which in any way comes into his hands 
ishis own property, and may con{cientioufly 
be applied to his own ule, efpecially if he 
pay intereft therefor: this is much more 
than it would produce to the owners if paid 
to them, and every advantage made by the 
Sheriff is fo much added fo the capital flock 
of fociety. 

Secondly, whenever property comes into 
his hands to be fold forthe benefit of any cre- 
ditors, he ought to be careful to leave it in 
the poffeffion of fome near relation or friend 
of the debter, that it ma. not be delivered 
on the day of fale: this will probably occa- 

sfion another fuit atlaw, and be finally tothe 
advantage of fome brother Sheriff or C onfta- 
ble, whote intereft ought to be confuited by 
him on all occafions. ‘his pradlice alto 
enablesa man to appear kind and benevolent 








at th. iame time that his condvé is the moft 
ruinous poflible to the pocr debtor. 
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Thirdly, the wife Sheriff will at all times 
endeavour to perfuade creditors that their 


| debtors are iniolvent, when they are. really 


net, and by that means \indace them to 
make a compofition tor half their demands, 
or at leaft to receive public fecurities at their 
nominal value, and then compel the debtors 
to fecure to them the whole jum, by obliga- 
tions; or ‘mortgages ‘of real property. 

‘This practice has a twofold advantage,— 
‘it tends to give fupport to tie "pybiic credir, 
and at the fame time affords the unfortunate 
debtor a longer term to compleat his pay- 


-ment, and if the Sheriff gain arewa:d’to 





himniel{, it is. the juft reward of his patriot- 
iim “@id humanity. a 

Finally, the Sherif ought to confider him- 
felf as an inhabitant of a wicked world.— 
That his uimo& exertions can never make 
men juft or haneft, and that it would préve 
riinovs to hi to make the attempt—he 
ought therefore to form a combination with 
his brethren and with the conttables, to fup- 
port each other, to take every advantage 
which may indircétly operate to his or thei: 
emoiement, to involve every tranfaction of 
bufineéfs in the utmoft perplexity) and then 
feck opportunities to puriue his {peculations 
with iecreey and reputation. 


LYCURGUS. 





Account of an Adventure at 
the Quickfilver mines of Id~ 
ria. 

(Concluded ) 


2 JN this horrid manfion I walked after my 


guide fomé time, pondering on the 
ftrange tyranny and avarice of mankind, 
when I was accofted by a voice behind me, 
calling me by name, and enquiring after 
my health with the moft cordial affeftion.—- 
I turned and faw a creature all black and 
hide@iis, who approached me, and with a 
mot piteous accent demanded «* Ah! Mr. 
Everard, do not you know me!” Good 
God ! what was my furprife, when, thro’ 
the veil of this wretchednefs I difcovered the 
features of my oldand dear friend Alberti. 
I few to him with affection; and after a 
tear of condolence, afked how he came 
there? ‘To this he replied, that having 
fought a duel with a general of the Auftrian 
infantry, againft the Emperor’s command, 
and having icit him for dead, he was obli- 
ged to fly ig e of the forefts of Iftria, 
where he waS°firit taken, aid afterwards 
fheltered by fome banditti, who had infefted 
that quarter. With thefe he had lived for 
nine months, till, by a clofe inveftiiure of 
the place in which they were concealed, and 
after a very obftinate refiftance, in which 
the greater part of them were killed, he 
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was taxes and carried to Vienna, in order 
to be bro ke alive upon the wheel. Howe- 
ver, upon arriving at the capital, he was 
quickly known, and feveral of the affociates 
of his accufation and danger witoeffing his 
innocence, his punifhment of the rack was 
changed into that of perpetual confinement 
and labour in the mines of Idria,—a lent- 
eace, in my opinioa, a thouiand times worte 
than death. . 
As Alberti was giving me this account, 
a young woman came up to him, who at 
once I iaw to be born for better iortune. 
The dreadfal ficuation of the place was not 
able to deftroy her beauty, and even in this 
fcene of wretchednets the feemed to have 
charms to grace the moft brilliant aflembly. 
This lady was, tn fact, danghter to cue of 
the firltfamilies in Germany; and having 
tried every means to procure her lover’s 
ardon, without effect, was at laf reloived 


to fhare his miferies, as fhe could not relieve | 


them. With him fhe accordingly deicend- 
ed into thefe ragnfions, from whence few of 
thejiving retarn; and with him fhe is con- 
tented tu live, forgetting the gaieries of lie, 
with him to toil, defpiiiag the pleatures of 
opulence, and contented with the couic.oul- 
weis of her own conitancy. 


LETT ER- It. 
Yy 


perhaps too much fo, of the .loo- 
my fituationof my mind. 1 owa the dep o- 
rable fituation of the worthy man deicrived 
init, was enough to add ieverity to the hi- 
deous manfion. At preient, however, I 
Rave the happinef of informing you that J 
was (pectator of the mot affecting tceme my 
eyes ever beheld. Nine days after I bad 
written my laft, a perion came polt trom 
Vienna to the tittle village mear the mouth 
of the creater fhaft. He was foon after tol- 
lowed by a feeagad, andhe bya turd. The 
firit enquiry was after theaniortusate Count, 
and | happening to overhear tae demand, 
gave them the beft information. ‘lwo'ot 
theie were the brother and coufin of the: la- 
dy, the third was an intimate friend and 
fellow-ioldier to the Count. They came 
with his pardoa, which had been procured 
by the General with whom the duel had 
veen fought, and who was perfectiy recover- 
ed from his wounds. 1 led them wich all the 
expedition of joy down to his dreary abode, 
an’ prefented to him his friends and infor- 
med him ofthe happy change in his cireum- 
ftances. It would be impoilible to deferibe 
the joy that brightened apon his grie -worn 
couatenance; nor was the yonig lad,*. em- 
otion lefe’ vivid. at feeing her friends and 
learing of her hulband’s freedom. 

Some hours were emp oyed in mending 
the appearance of this faith‘ul couple, nor 
could 1 without a tear, behold him taking 
leave O his former wretched companions of 





lait to you was expreffive, and, 









his toil. ~To onehe left his mattock, to an- 
other he left his working cloaths, to a third 
his littke houfehold utenfils, fuch as were ne- 
ceflary for him in that fituatioa. We foon 
emerged from the mine, where he once ag- 
ain revifited the light of the fun, that he 
had totally defpaired of ever feeing. A pott- 
chaife and four were ready the next morning 
to take them to Vienna, where I am fiuce 
informed by a letter from himielf they have 
arrived. He is again taken into favour, 
his fortune and rank arereitored, andhe and 
his fair partner have the pleafing tatisfaction 
of feeling happinefs with double relith, as 
they once knew what it was to be milera- 
bie. 





An ESSAY ox CRIMES ano PUN- 
ISHMENTS. 
By the Marquis Beccaria, of Milan. 
CHAP. XxX. 
Or Aas of Violences. 
OME «erimes relate to perfor, others to 


propertys ihe nrit ought to be puaith- 
€J corporaily. The great and rich ihouid 


_ by no means have 1: in. weir power to ieta 


ee Oa the tecurity of tae weak and indi- 
} for then, riches, whica, under the 
tion of laws, are tue reward ot induf- 


Ptrys, » ould vecome the al:meat of tyranny. 


Laverty is at an end, wheaever the laws 
permit, that, im ceriain caks, a man may 
ceale to be a perj a, and become a bing, 
‘TVaea will tae riul employ their ad- 
dreisy- to -feiedt the various combina- 
tions of tociety, all that 1s in their own 
favour. This is that magic art which 
transforms iubje¢ts into beats of burthen, 
and whieh, in the-hands of the ttrong, is 
the chain which, binds the weak aad in- 
cautious. ‘Thus itis, that in jome govera- 
ments, where there is atl the appearance of 
liberty, tyranny lies concealed, and inf- 
nuates itielf into fome negie€ted corner of 
the conftitution, where it gathers itrength 
infentibly. Mankind -geoerally oppote, 
with reiolucion, the aflauits of baretaced and 
open tyranny ; but diregard the little infect 
tat goawWs through the dike and -opens 


a fure, though fecret paflage to inundation. 


CHA P., XXI. 


Of the Puxitient of Neti: 
~ ~ 


WHAT panifhments: ffiall be ordained 
for the noblés, whote privileges make fo 
great a part of the Jaws or nations? I donot 
nyean to enquire whether the hereditary 
JiisAion berween nobles and commoners 
he ufefal in any gocermmen:, or acccflaty 
iu a monatcby; or whether it be true tha, 
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they form an intermediate power, of ufe in 
moderating the excels of both extremes’ 
or whtther they be not rather flaves to their 
own body, and to others, confining with- 
in a very {mall circle the natural effeGs ang 
hopes, of induftry, like thofe little freitful 
fpots, fcattered here and there in the fandy 
efarts of Arabia; or whether it be true, 
that a fubordination of rank and condition 
is inevitatable or ufeful in fociety; and if 
fo, whether this fubordination fhould not 
rather fubfift between individuals and pare ° 
ticular bodies; whether it fhould not ra- 
ther {ubfift through the whole body politic, 
than be confined to one part; and rather 
than be perpetual, fhould not be incefiantly 
produced aud deftroyed. Be theie as they 
may, I affert that the punifhment of a 
nobjeman fhould in no wiie differ from the 
lowett clafs of tociety. 

EVERY lawtul diftinétion, either in 
honours of riches, fuppoies previous equality 
founded oa the laws, on which all the mem-~ 
bers are confidered as being equally depen~ 
dant. We thould fuppofe that men, in re- 
nouncing their natural defpotifm, faid, she 
wy jt and m fi induftricus among us foall 
obtain the greateft honours, and bis dignity 
feall defcend to pofterity. The fortunate, aud 
Lappy, may hope for greater honours, but let 
biim not therefore be le/s afraid than others, 
of violating thofe conditions, om which be is 
exalted. It is true indeed that no fuch de- 
crees were ever made in a general diet of 
manxind, but they exift in the invariable 
relations of things: nor do they deftroy the 
advantages, which are fuppoied to be pro- 
duced by the clais of nobles, but prevent 
the inconveniences; and they make the laws 
reipectable by deftroying all hopes of im- 
punity. 

iT may be obje&ted, that the fame pu- 
nifhment inflicted on a noble and a plebei- 
an, becomes really different from the dif- 
ference of education, aad from the infamy 


- it refleéts on an illuitrious family ; but I an- 


{wer, that punifhments are wo be eflimated, 
not by the fenfibility of the criminal, but 
by the injury done to fociety : which inju- 
ry is augmented by the high rank of the 
offender. The precife equality of a pa- 
niuhment can never be more than external, 
as it isin proportion to the degree of fenfi- 
bility, which differs in every. iadividual, 
The infamy of an innocent family may be 
eafily obliterated by fome pebiic demon- 
ftration of favour from the fovereign, and 
forms have always more influence than rtae 
fonon the gazing multitude, 


CHA P. XXIL. 
Of Robbery. 


THE punifhnient of robbery not aceom. 
panied with violence, fhould be pecuniary, 
Tle who endeavours to enrich hinwfelf with 
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tie property of anocher, fhould be deprived 

of part of lis own. But this crime, alas! 

is cowmonly the effect of misery aud de- 
ipair: the crime of that unhappy part of 

mankind, to whom the right of exclufive 

property (a ter dle, and perhaps unnecelicry 
right) has left but a bare exiitence. Be- 

jides, a8 pecuniary ne may iucreafe 

the number of robbers, by iacreafing the 

nu aber of poor, and may deprive the iano- 

cent family of fubfittence, the mof% proper 

panihment will be that kind of ilavery, 

which alone can be called jufl; that is, 

which makes the fogiety, for a time, abio- 

Jate maftérs of the perion and labour of the | 
crimiaa', to oblige him to repair by this 
dependance, the unjuit defpotifm he ufurped 
over the property of another, and his viola- 

tion of the focial compact. 

* WHEN robbery is a'tended with vice- 

lence, corporal panishment fhoald be ad- 
ded to flavery: Many writers have fhewa 
the evident dijorder which mu& arise from 
not diftinguifhing vhe pasithment due to 
roybery with viclence, and that due to ther, 
or robbery committed with dexterity, ab- 
furdly making money equivaleat toa man’s 
life. Bat it cam never’ be fuperiluous to 
repeat again and again théfe trnths of which 
mankind have not proated; for’ political 
niachines preferve their motioa mitch longer 
than others, and réceive a new impulie with 
ruore dificulty. Theie‘crinies are in th ir 
nature abfolutely different, and this axiom 
is as certzin in politics, as in mathematics, 
that between qua'ities of diffesent natures, 
there caa be no fimilitude. 


CHAP. XXIII 
Of Infians: 


- 
© ~ 


“A 
s confidered as. Punif-ment, 


THOSE iujuries, which affect the ho- 
nour, that is, that jalt portion of elleem 
which every c.tizen has a right to expect 
from others, fhovld be puniihed with in- 
famy. Infamy is a mark of public difap- 


probation, which deprives the object of all 


confideration in the eyes of his fellow citi- 
zens, of the confidence of his country, and 
ef that fraternity which exifts between 
members of the fame fociety. This is not 
always in the power oflaws. Itis neceflary 
that the infamy inflicted by the laws thould 
be the fame with that which retults from the 
relations of things, from aniverfal morality, 
or from that particular fyftem, adopied by 
the nation, and by the laws, which 
governs the opinion of the vulgar. If, on 
the contrary, ogg be different from the o- 
ther, either the laws will no longer be re- 
fpected, or the received notions of morality 
and probity will vanifh, in-fpite of the de 
clamations of moraliits, which are always 
nicl too k to refit the force of ex- 


Wear 
ample. If we declare thole actions infa- 
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mous, which are in themfelves indifferent, 


we leifen the infamy of thole which are real- 
ly infamous. 

THe panifime tof infamy fhould not Le 
too frequent, for the power of opinion grows 
weaker by repetition ;, nor thonid it be in- 
Ridted on a aumber WF perions at the jame 
time, for the infamy of many, reiolves itivit 
iato the tatamy of none. 

PA\NCUL and corporal papifiments 
fhould never be applied to fanaticilm; for 
being founded on pride, it glories in per- 
fecutioa, dafamy and ridicule only thould 
be employed agaimit fanatics; if the firit, 
their pride wiil be over-ballanced by the 
pride of the people ; aad we may judge of 
the power of the iecond, it we coniider that 
even roth is obliged to fummon il her 
force, when attacked by error armed with 
ridicule. ‘hus by oppofhag one patiion to 
another, and opinion to ion, a wife le- 
gillator puts au end to the admiration of 
the populace, occafioned by a talfe princi- 

le, the original abiurdity of which is weil- 
ed by fome well deduced coafequences. 

TALS is the method to avoid conafound- 
ing the immutaole relativas @f ghiogs, or 
Oppoing nature, whole aclons-not being 
lunued cy time, but ope aiing incedanly, 
overturn and deitroy ail thote vain regulatic® 
ozs which coatradnt her jaws. lets got.) 


, the wind. 











oaly ia the fine aits, that the: imitationvef 
nature is a fundamental principle ; it is The? 
fame in, found policy, which is no other: 
than the art of uniting and direéting to the 
fame end, the natural and immutabic fenti- 
ments of matkind. 


On the different Degrees of HEAT 
in the old and new Continents. 
(From Robertfon’s Hiflory of America) 

IiEN the cold wind blows over land, 
Ay it maft in its paflage rob the furtace 
of fome of itsheat. by means of this, the 
coldnefs of the wind is abated. But if it 
continue to blow in the fame direction, it 
will come, by degrees, to pafs over a fur- 
face already cooled, and will fuffer no lon- 
ger any abatement of its own keennels. 

Thus, as itadvances over a large traf of 

land, it brings oa the feverity of intenfe 

froit. 

Let the fame wind blow over an exten- 
five and deep fea; the fuperficial water 
mut be immediately cooled to a certain de- 
gece, and the wind proportionally warmed. 
But the fuperficial and colder water beco- 
ming ipecMically heavier than warmer wa- 
ter below it, defeends ; what is warmer 
fupplies its place, which as it comes to be 
cooled in is turn, contiaues to warm the 
air which pafes over it, or to dimiaih its 































cold. This change of the.fuperficial water, 
and fucceffive afcent of that which ie war- 
mer, and confegnent fuccefliveabatement of 
coldaefs in the air, is aided by the agitati- 
on cauled in the fea by the mechanical xfti- 
on of the wind, and alfo by the motion of 
the tides. This will go on, and the rigour 
of the wind will continue to diminish until 
the whole water is fo far cooled, that the 
water on the furface is ho longer removed 
from the a@ion of the wind, fait enough 
to hinder it from being arrefted by froit. 
Whenever the furface freezes, the wind is 
no longer warmed by the water from below, 
aad it goes on with uadiminithed cold. 
Vrom thofe principles may be explained 
the feverity of winter frofis in extenfive 


. continents ;- their mildnets in {mall iflands; . 


and the iuperior rigour of winier in thofe 
pats of North-America with which we are 

cit acquainted, -In the north-weft parts 
Oi Lurope, the feverity of winter is mitiga- 
ted by the weft winds, whichwfually blow 
in the moaths of November, Decem Ler, aad 
par: of January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wind 
blows over land, it heats the furface, which 
mu‘t therefore ceafe to abate the fervour of 
But the fame wind blowing o- 
ver water, agitates it, ‘brings upithe colder 
water from below, and thus is continually 
lofing fomewhat of lis own -heat.! 

But the great power of the fea to nviti- 


~ gate the heat of the wind or air pafling over 
it, proceeds from the following circumitance, « 


that on account of the traniparency of the 
fea, its {urtace cannot beh ated to a great 
degree by the fun’s rays, whereas the ground 

fubjefted to their influence, very foon 2e- 
quires great heat. When, therefore, the 
wind blows over a torrid continent, it is 
foon ratfed to a heat alinoft intolerable ; but 
during its paflage over an extenfive ocean, 
it is gradually cooled ; fo that on its arsival 
at the fartheit fhore, it is again fit for re- 
fpiration, 

Thoie principles will account for the ful- 
try heats of large continents in the torrid 
zone ; for the mild climate of iflands in 
the fame latitude ; and the fuperior warmth 
in fummer witich large continents, fitwa- 
ted in temperate or colder zones of the 
earth, enjoy, when compared with that of 
iflands. The heat of a climate depends 
not only upon the immediate effe&t which 
they have formerly produced, and which re- 
mains for fome time in the ground. This 
is the reafon why the day is warmeft about 
two in the afternoon, the fummer warmeit 
about the middle-of July, and the winter 
colleft about the middle of January. 

The forefts which cover America, 


and 


hinder the fun beams from heating the 
are a great canie of the tempe- 
The 
being heated, cannot heat 


ground, 


rate climate of the equatorial parts. 
ground, not 











the air; ————and the leaves, which 
receive the rays, intercepted from the, 

round, have not a mafs of matter fafficient 
to abforb heat enough far this parpofe. Be- 
fides it is a known ta, that the vegetative 
power of a plant occafioas a peripiration 
trom the leaves in proportion to the heat to 
which they are expoled; and, from the na- 
ture ofevaporatioi, this perfpiration produ- 
ces a cold inthe leaf proportional to the 
perfpiration. -Thas the effet of the leaf 
in heating the air in contact with it, is pro- 
digioully diminifhed. For thefe obfervati- 
ons, which throw mach additional light 
or this fubjeét, L am indebted to my inge- 
nious friend, Mer. Robinion, profeffor of 
natura! philolophy in the univerfity of 
Ediaburgi:. 





The following account of the death and cha- 
ra&er of Cel. Ifaac Hayne, is extraded 
from Deator Ramfay’s elegant and fenfible 
Hiftory of the RePolu:ion in South-Ca- 
rolna. ‘ 

§ foon as the American army ob- 
tainéd repoffeifion of the country, 

the inhabitants, after returning to their ror- 
mer allegiance, refolutely put all to rifk 
infupport of independence. Though the 
Britith, in the career of their conquetts, 
had inculcated the necedity and propriety 
of transferring alicgiance from the vangar- 
fhed to the victor, yet cey treated with the 
utmohk feverity thole uniortanate men, 
when in their power, whe, having once ac 
cepted of Briuth prot.ction, acted on thele 
very principles in ai:e. wards re-joining their 
victorious countrymen. 

Among the fufferers on this feore, the 
illuftrious Col. Hayne, ftands conipicuous. 
During the fiege of Charlefton that gen- 
tlemen feryed his country in a corps of 
militia horic. After the capitulation, there 
being no American army in the ftate, and 
the profpect of one being both diflant and 
uncertain, no alternative was left but ei- 
ther to abandon his family and property, 
or to furrencer to the conquerors. ‘Tuis 
hard dilemma ether with well founded 
information, that others in fimilar circum- 
flances had been paroled to their plantati- 
ons, weighed with Col. Hayne, fo far as 
to induce a conclufion that, inttead of wai- 
ting to be captured, it would be both 
more fafe and more honourable to come 
within the Britith lines, and furfender 
himfelf a voluntary priloner. Reports 
made of his fuperior abilities and in- 
fiuence, uniformly exerted in the Ameri- 
can caufe, operated with the conquerors to 
refuie him a parole, though they were in 
the habitof daily granting that indulgence 
to others of the inhabitants. To his great 
aitonifhment he was told, ‘* that -he muft 
either become a Britith fubject, or fubmit 
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to clofe confinement.” To be arrefted and 
detained in -the capital, was to himfelf 
not an in.olerable evil: but to abandon 
both his family to the fmail-pox, a 
difeafe then raging in the neigubourhood, 
and which in a thort time after proved 
mortal to his wife and twochildren, and 
to the infults and depredations of the royal 
army, was too much fora tender hufband 
and a fond parent, To acknowledge hiim- 
felf the fubje€&t of a King whofe government 
he had from principle renouuced, was re- 
pugnant tohis feelings; but without this 
he was cut off from every pro‘pect of a re- 
tura to his famiiy. In this embarrafing 
fituation he waited on the author of this hii- 
tory, with a declaration to the following ef- 
fect: <* If the Britith would grant me the 
indulgence which we,,ia the day of our 
power, gave to their adherents, of removing 
my family, and property, I would feek an 
afylum in the remoteft coraer of the United 
States rather thau fabmit to their govern- 
ment; but as they aliow no other alterna- 
tive than fubmiffion “or confinement im the 
capital, ata diftance from my wife and fa- 
mily, at atime whea they arein the moft 


preding need for my preience and dupport, | 


I mutt ‘or the prefent yield to the demands 
of the conquerors. 1 requeft you to bear 
in mind, that, previous to my taking this 
ftep, I declare, that it is,contrary to my 
inclination, and forced oa me by hard ne- 
ceility. I never will bear arms againit. my 
country. My new mafters.can require no 
fervice of me but what is. enjoined by the, 
old militia law of the province, which fab- 
ftitutes a fine in lieu of perfonal fervice. 
That L will pay as the price ofmy protec- 
ion. If my conduc thould be cenfured by 
countrymen, I beg that you would remem- 
ber this converfation, and bear witnefs for 
me, that I do not mean to jdefert the caufe 
of America.”’ 

In this ftate of diftrefs Col. Hayne, fub- 
fcribed to a declaratign of his allegiance to 
the King of Great-Britain,- but not with- 
out exprefsly objeCting to the claufe which 
required him, ‘* with his arms to fupport 
the Royal government.” The Comma- 
dant of the garrifon, Brigadier-General 
Patterfon, and James Simpfon, Efq. Jn- 
tendant of the Britifh police, affured him, 
that this would never be required, and ad- 
ded farther, ‘* that when the regular forces 
could not defend the country without the 
aid of its inhabitants, it would be high 
ime for the Royal army to quit.” 

Having fubmitted to their government, 
he readily obtained permifSon to return to 
his family. In violation of the fpecial con- 
dition under which he fubfcribed the decla- 
ration of his ailegiance, he was repeatedly 
called on to take arms againit his country- 
mei, and was finally threatened with clofe 
confinement in cafe of farther refafal. This 
open breach of contraé, together with the 
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inability of the late conquerors to give his 
that protection which was promi.cd as a 
compeniation for bis allegiance, the Ameri- 
cans having regained that part of the {tate ia 
which he refided, induced him to confider 
himfelf releafed trom all engagentents tothe 
Brigith Commanders. The inhabitants of 


his neighbourhood, who had alto revolted, © 


fubfcribed a petition to General Pivkens, 
praying that Colonel Hayne might be ap- 
pointed to the command of the regiment. 
Having refumed his arms, and the tide of 
conquelt being fairly tarned in| the thore 
fpace of thirteen mouths after the furrender 
of _ Charlefton; he was fent, in the month 
July, 1781, with a {mall party to zeconnoi- 
tre.——They penetrated within feven miles 
of the capital—took General Williamfon 
prifoner, and retreated to the head quarteis 
of the regiment. ‘This was the fame Wil- 
liamfon, who, having been an active and 
ufeful officer. in the militia, of South-Caro- 
lina, from the commencement of the war 
to the furrender of Chariciton. in May, 
1780, became, ioon after that ‘event, a 
Britith fubject. Such was the anxicty of 
the Britifh Commandant to refeue General 
Williamfon, that he ordered his whele ca- 
valry on this bufinels. Gel. Hayne, un- 
fortunately feli into their hands. Thoug! 
he had condacied himfelf peaceably white 
under the Britifh government, and had in- 
jared no man, yet for having refymed his 
arms, for accepting Britifh protection, he 
was, when brought to Charieflon. confined 
in a leathfome provoit. At firt he was 
promited a trial, and had counfel prepared 
to jaftify his eonduét by the laws of -na- 
tions and ufages of war; but this was i- 
nally refufed. Had he been confidered asa 
‘Britihh fubje&t, he had-an undoubted righ: 
to trial—if as an Amepican officer, to his 
parole ; but in violation of every principle 
of the conilitution, he was ordered for exc- 
cution by the arbitrary mandate of Lord 
Rawdon and Lieutenant-Col. Balour, 

The Royal Lieutenant Governor Bell, 
anda great number of inhabitants, both Loy~ 
alifts and Americans, interceded for his lite. 
The ladies of Charlefton generally figned a 
petition in his behalf, in which was into- 
duced every delicate fentiment that was 
likely to operate on the gallantry of oft 
cers, Or the humanity of men. Lis chil 
dren, accompanied by fome near relations, 
were prefented on their bended knees, as 
humble fuitors for their father’s life. Swcls 
powerful interceffions. were made in his fx 
vour as touched many an unfeeling heart, 
and drew tears from many an hard eve; 
bnt Lord Rawdon and Licutenant-Col 
Balfour remained inflexible. 

After his fate was fixed, he was repeat- 
edly vifited by his friends, and converied 
on various fubjcéts withthe fortinude of a 
man, a philofopher, and a chriftien, Le 


particularly lamented thit, on priucivie 
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? dite? wasakart his sent 
of reciprocal retaliation, his execution 


would probably be an introduction to the 
fiedding of fe much inmocent blood. His 
catidven who had lof their parent, were 
brought to him in the place of his confine- 
meat, and received frcm his lips the dy- 
ing advice of an affectionate father. On 
the lait evening of his fife he told a friend, 
*« that he was no more alarmed at the 
thoughts of death thaw at any other occur- 
rence that was neceflary and unavajdabie.”’ 
He requefted thofe in whom the fupreme 
power was vetted, to accommodate the 
ode of his death to his feelings as an offices ; 
but tis was réfofed, 

On the morning’ of the fata! day, on re- 
ceiving his fammons to proceed to the place 
of execution, he delivered fome papers to 
to his eldeft fon, a youth of about thirteen 
years of age—** Preient,”’ faid he, “* thefe 
papers to Mrs. Edwards, with my requeft 
that fhe would forward them to her brother 
tn Conzrefs. You will next repair to the 
place of my execution—r-ceive my body, 
and fee ie decently interred among my fore- 
fathers.” They took a final leave. The 
Colonel’s arms were pinioned, and a guard 
placed around his perfon. ‘The proceflion 
begaa from the Exchange, in the forenoon 
of the fourth of Aeguft, 1781. The flreets 
were crouded with thoufands of anxious {pec- 
tators. He walked to the place of executi- 
on with fuch decent firmnefs, compofure and 
dignity, as to awaken the compafiion of 
many and to command refpeé from ail. 
There was a majeity in his (uffering which 
rendered him faperior to the pangs of death. 
When the city barrier was paft,° and the 
inftrument of his cataftrophe appeared full 
in view, a faithful friend by his fide ob- 
ferved to him, ‘* that he hoped he would 
exhibit an example of the manner in which 
zn American can’ die!” He anfwered 
with the utmoft tranquility, ** I will en- 
deavour to do fo.” He aicended the cart 
with a firm flep and ferene afpec&t. He 
enguired of the executioner, who was ma- 
king an attempt to get up to pull the cap 
over his eyes‘ what he wanted ? Upon be- 
ing informed of his defign, the Coi. repli- 
ed, “ I will fave you that trouble,” and 
pulled it over himfelf. He was afterwards 
aiked whether he wifhed to fay any thing,to 
which he anfwered, ** I will only take 
leave of my friends, and be ready.” He 
then affeétionately fhook hands with three 
rentlemen—zecommeneed his children to 
their care—and gave the fignal to the cart 
to move. 

Thus tel, in the bloom of life, a brave 
officer, a worthy citizen, ajuft and up- 
right man, farnifhing an example of he- 
ro.fm in death that extorted a cohfeffion 
from his enemies, ** that though "he did 
not die in a good caufe, he muit at lealt 
have atted from a purfuafion of its be- 
ing fo.” 


The 





Few men ftood higher in the eftimati- 
on of their countrymen than the illuitrious 
man whofe exit has been juft defcribed. 
General Greene demanded from the Bri- 
tifh commanders their reafons for his ex- 
ecution. To which he received a written 
anfwer, figned by N. Baliour, acknow- 
ledging, ** that it took place by the joint 
order of Lord Rawdon and himieif, Sut 
in confequence of the mouft expreis diretti- 
on from Lord Cornwailis, to pat to death 
thofe who fhould be found in arms, af- 
ter being at their own requets received as 
fubjeéts fince the capitulation of Charlefton, 
and the clear conqueft of the province in 
the fummer of 1780.” 

The regular officers of the continental 
arty preiented a petition to General 
Greene, requefting that he would retali- 
ate for the excution of Col. Hayne. By 
this they voluntarily febjeéted themfelves 
to all the confequences to which, in cafe 
of capture, they would be expofed. Ge- 
neral Greene foon after iffued a prociama- 
tion, threatening to make Britith ctiicers 
the object of retaliation. This encouraged 
the revolted inhabitants to continue in arms, 
and effaced every impreffion that was ex- 
petted from the fate of Col. Hayne. 
The Britith intereft gained no permanent 
advantage, while pity and: revenge {fhar- 
pened the fwords of the countrymen and 
friends of the much beloved fufferer. 

Had this execution taken place four or " 
five months fooner, the policy of the mea- 
jure, as tending to prevent a rev«lt, would 
have been fome apology for it; but after 
Lord Rawdon was driven from almoft the 
whole of his pofts in the country, and the 
people had generally refumed their arms 
in favour of America, it had more the ap- 
pearance of the revenge of a difappointed 
favage, than of the political feverity of a 
conqueror, 
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Hiftorical Chronicle. 


P A R 1. oe 

Nov. zg. A letter from Dublin, dated 
Nov. 23, fays, Though the ballance of 
trade between Great Britain and Raffa, is 
eftimated againit the former, yet the com- 
mercial treaty, which is negociating at 
Verfailies and at Peterfburgh, muft be 
a matter of a very alarming confideration. 
The Britifhh merchants import annually twen- 
ty thoufand tons of hemp from that empire, 
a fourth part of which quantity all the reft 
of Europe does not fupply ; of flaxfeed feven 
thoufand too, and of iron thirty thoufand, 
Without thefe raw materials the Britith 
ficets ceuld not be fitted outy nor could the 
hardwarg linen, and hempea manufactures 
be carried on in either of thofe kingdoms, 
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and the 


(independent of fome other fabrite) not- 
withitanding Ireland does not as yet receive 
thofe articles direétly from the Ruflian 
ports, but through the medium of England, 
yee the curtailing of that trade mufi be e- 
qually felt by us as by a fier kingdom. ‘lhe 
Freach wiil, no doubt, ipeculate laryely in 
fuch articles, aad will aifo farnifh tae iouth- 
eia countries ot Kurope with them. . This 
treaty is {aid to be owing entirely to the in- 
advertence of the court of London, in join- 
ing wich the German confederacy, though 
they affuredly intend remaining neuter yn 
cai¢ of a contedd between tae powers on the | 
continent.” 

‘Yhe reafon of bullion beiag at prefent fo 
exceedingly cheap, is owing to immenfe 
fums having, tor years paft, been fent to 
this country, on account of the exchange be- 
ing in our favour; and however ftrange it 
may appear, itis the opinion of fevesal per- 
fons converfant with the bank, that the 
bullion, at prefent in that buildiag, is 
fuflicient to diicharge the whole national 
debt. 

7 
L ON D O NN. Dec. 1. 

When weconfider the numerous tribes 
that inhabit that immeafe tract of country 
which lies between tho‘e parts of the eait- 
ern coatt of North- America inhabited by the 
Europeans, and the weitern thores that are 
waihed by the Pacific Ocean, the conie- 
quences of a general coniederacy o the Io. 
dian nations may be more formidable than 
is at firkapprehended. The irraptions from 
the north-weltern hive ot barbarous intrepid 
favages would geicmble the iaroads of the 
Goths and Vandals that ipread terror and 
deiclation over Europe. ‘i he American In- 
diaws, yet unfubdued, are not inferior to 
them in intrepidity, it fo in numbers. A 
fufficient canle to combine & roule them, an 
active, popular, and abie leader, feems to 
have been only wanting to put them in mo. 
tion. ‘This they now have. They have 
feen the ew faies claiming, and Great- 
Pritain ceding immente tracis of their hunt 
ing grounds, reaching to the very centre 
of the country.——They have’ feen 
the few needy adventures, whom they firit 
admitted oa their lands withiMpitable pro- 
tection, eftabliih claims from difcovery, 
and at laft quarrel for, and divide among 
oneanother, the territories which the natives 
have enjoyed from time immemorial. Sy 
the emigrants from the coaft, and the: rapid 
fettlements and new colonies ftar:ing up a- 
long the lakes, and behind the Alleg- 
henny mountains, the remoter Indian nati- 
ons are alarmed, and find it their interett to 
make it a common caule, as they nwill joon 
be common fufferers. 











NE WY OR K, March, 2. 
On Sunday laft arrived the trig Count de 
Galvez, Capi. Harra, J OW Gadixy, after a 
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: baffage of 91 days. In this veffel came an 
ian 


Ara horfe, a py! from bis Catholic 
Mojefty to bis Excellency General Wafing- 


ton. 





‘Rkw tl iven, March 2. 


Extra&t of a letter fiom a gentleman in the 
Weftern Country. 
( Cofcladed ) 

** One evil will always attend Louifville, 
wiz. bad bealih, The warers paffing the 
rapids will always leave fuch a quantity of 
aqueous particles in théair, as will relax and 
fubjed the inhabiianis to agues aud intermit- 
tents. . ° 

*¢ On the Wabafh is a large French fertle- 
ment at St. Vincent, probably of 200 houjes.— 
dt Kafcafcas, in the confluence of the Waba/> 
with the Mififippi is another—and at Kago- 
ka 60 miles further up the Mififfippi is a 
third which is large. The whole of that 
country ts rich beyond dejcription, but the 
extenfive plains without a tree or forub are 
againf? it at prejent. 

‘© Lhave yet faid nothing of our treaty— 
Indeed appearances Jo often change that I 
Searcely ktmxo what to fay. The Britifh tra- 
ders and our own traders,.with great part of 
the fetilers of Kentucky (ftrange as the laf 
may appear) 1 am cenvinced are united in 
their efforts to render the propofed treaty abort- 
tve.* Luery fegrePicn their minds can in- 
went is circulated among the nations to pre- 
vent their attendance. The Delawares and 
Wyandots are here. A number of the Wep- 
ern nations were on the road, and have been 
tura’d back, and many of them have fired and 
left their towns, under an apprebenfion that 
we were on our march to murder them. <Af- 
ter great difficulty we bave got the Shawane/e 
again on their way, and they have /ent to 
briug in the other mations, The Indians are 
ttmorous and credulous heyond concedtion. 
At prefent there appears a profpe? of fuccefi, 
unte/s jome deman foould interpofe to prevent 
the execution of their prefent defigns. 

J think I have pretty filly entered into the 
Spirit of Indian affairs ; when I come home, 
which I hope will be by the laf of March, I 
Twill give you fully my Tdeas on the fubjed, 
and that line of condud inewbich we have bi- 
therto fix ceeded a gainft every effort which can 
be made.”” 








* The following from Thomas’s Maffa- 
chafetts Spy may help to explain the ab- 
ove: 

2 Since the ordinance of Congre/i for aij- 
pofing of the lands in the Veftern Territory 
was made public, there have appeared in di- 
vers papers under varieus fignatures, ace 
counts of the hoftile difpofition of the natives 
in that quarter, and long narratives of Indi- 
an murders Sc. But among ali thefe accounts 
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I do not recolle® to have heard a word ab- 


out the cauje or provocation which led the In- 
dians to commit them. The writer of a let- 
ver from the Weflern Country, pretends to be 
greatly knowing in the Indian matters and 
other affairs in the, Weftcv: world, and if he 
really is fo, inflead of intimating that the 
Indians oppofed Mr. Hutchins in any meajure 
whatever, be ought to have. faid that not- 
withfianding all that has becn jaid to the con- 
trary, Mr. Hutchins found the Indians no way 
hofitle ; and the only reajon vehy they did not 
meet him agreeably to bis defre, was a pre- 
vious requeft from the Commifficuers of Con- 
gre/s to meet them at the mouth of the great 
Miami river. He ought to have told us 
that Col. Lewis and his companions met their 
Sate when attempting @ projecute. a jcbeme in 
aifobedience to ihe orders of Congre/s, and their 
treaty with the Indians. He ought to bave 
told us that juft before the cloje of thelate 
war, anumber of the Weftern people, under 
the majk of friend/bip, went toa neutral Ind- 
ian town near the forks of the Mujkingum, 
and there, in cold blood, butchered more than 
100 of thefe people. He ought to have told 
as that all the murders committed by the Indi- 
ans in that quarter fince the peace, were on 
the wretches concerned in the Mufkingum 
wickedne/s, or on thofe who by their crimes 
have provoked a juft refentment. 

But it ‘may be enquired, what has induced 
thofe who are concerned in thefe publications 
thus to impofe on the public ? the anfrwer is 
cafj—————A number of /peculators, who 
wife to prevail with Congrefs to grant the 
lauds intbat quarter on conaition of Jéttlement 
only, without paying any purchaje money for 
them, or if they cannot do this, yet they bope 
by Ju publications to leffen the number of 
buyers, and by ibat means lefen the price of 
the lands. I jay thefe people are at tbe 
bottom of the mifibief : and it is worthy of 
our remark that nctwithftanding what this 
Weftern writer fays about oppofition from the 
natives, in furveying the lands, yet before be 
has done he fays ** numbersin thefe parts are 
impatient to become adventurers in fome form 
or other : they fand hereon tiptoe to be gone’? 
He adds ** nor could the whole bof of java- 
ges clothed in horror’s form delay them. one 
month, foould Congrefs give them leavi.”’—- 
But l hope Congre/sand the favages together 
will be able to kecp them and all others out, 
until the lands are Jurveyed and fold according 
to the plan that Congre/s has already adopt- 
ed. 





CINCINNATUS. 





Mr. Webfter, Author of the 
Grammatical Inftitute, is now 
reading a Courfe of Letures on 
the Englifh Language in the Uni- 


verfity in Philadelphia... 










Connectrcur MAacGAziny:. 31 


Died at Prefton on the 22d, ult. 
of a lingering confumption, the 
Rey. Jonathan Fuller, in the 234 
year of his age, and 2d of his mi- 
hiftry. . 

Notto honour the dead, but to 
benefit the living, is given the 
following character of the deceat- 
ed. 

In early life he became a ftu- 
dent and indicated ftriking proofs 
of a penetrating genius. While a 
member of College fuch was his 
progrefs in the folid branches of 
literature, that he was defervedly 
reckoned one of the firft Scholars 
inhisclafs. He commenced a re- 
ligious life in the fecond year of 
his collegiate education. [is 
conduct fince has been fuch as has 
done honour to the Chriftian char- 
aéter. He was at times fubject to 
melancholly and a depreffion of 
fpirits, which may be very ration- 
ally accounted for, from his con- 
tinued intenfe application to fludy, 
but in general he was calm, fedate 
and placid, and fubject to no ex- 
cefive flights of airy mirth. Hie 
was agreeably familiar and judici- 
ous in converfation, his expreffi- 
ons were laconic, but pertinent.— 
His judgement and knowletee 
in Divinity, were, for his years, 
and advantages, remarkable. He 
received his firft degree at Yale- 
College in Sept. 1783—commen- 
ced a preacher of the _Gofpel in 
May following, and was ordained 
in December of the fame. year— 
his continuance in thefettled mini- 
{try was not quite 15 months. 

During his. lingering ilinefs he 
poffeffed that refignation and fere- 
nity of mind which would natural- 
ly arife from.a retrotpective view 
of his paft life,.and a fure profpect 
of future happinefs. He in fhorr, 
declined and fell with dignity—he 
died like a chriftian. 

He has left an amiable widew 
and an infant child, a tenderly ae 
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feQionate people, and anamerous 
acquaintance, who fincerely la- 
meat hrs lots. 


New-Haven Gazette, aad the 
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But fay have you civ'n ihe decifive reply 
Said * Yes"—(for a maid what a beautiful word} 
If yowhaveit is well, ifyou have not, fay i . 


Powers—Aud ftill he exclaimed; 
«© Where then fhall we place this 
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His funeral was attended on 
Friday, and a Sermon fuitableto 
the occafion, was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Hart, from II. Chron. 
XAXXV, 25, and Acts VIII, 2. 
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Schooner Hannah, Englifh, St. Euftatia. 
Sloop, Maria, Brown, St. Croix. 

Sally, Sabin, St. Euitatia. 
—— Polly, Huggins, New-York. 
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Sloop, Woofter, Davidfon, Guadaloup. 

Nancy, Painter, 

Hawk, Thompfon, Hifpaniola. 
Brigantine Clarifla, Peck, St. Croix. 
Sloop Sally, Redneld, Hifpaniola. 
Schooner Peggy, Chappel, Falmouth. 





ANSHER te the MATHEMATICAL 
QUESTION in No. 3 


sia 
res. 
y ACH Daughser’s Portion, 669,41 
, Whe Son’s, 1338,82 
Widow's Dowry, 3337551 


. . 
or 


The Queftion was likewife anfwered by L. 
FA Z's Quftions fhall appear in our net ; 
Lefore ne received bis, the ycllewing was pre- 
f ate: f. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
OW high muff a Balloon afend 
Hi ita: @ body let fall from it may be 


as long in fallng as the Jound ceca- 
fined by the fall is in goimg up to the bal- 
? 
zs 


“ 


R. 





Ai a ae ae ee 
CORDELAER preaching on 
the merits of St. Francis, 

exalted him in his difcourfe-above 

ail other faints in the Kalender.— 

After exaggerating his merits, he 

exclaimed, ‘ where fhall we place 

the feraphic father, St. Francis? 

He is greater in dignity than all 

other Saints—fhall we place him a- 

mons the Prophets? Oh! he 

is greater the Prophets.—Shall we 
place him among the Patriarchs? 

Oh! he is greater than the 

Patriarchs.”—-In like manner he 

exalted him above the Angels, 














holy Saint ?’—A failor in. the 
church, tifed with this difcourfe, 
ftood up and faid, “ if you do not 
know where to’place him, d—n 
ye, you may place him in my feat, 
as | an for going d’ye fee.” 





A Letter from the Country. 4 
AVING finifl’d your jaunt and arriv’d at the 
ace, 
Where dwell my dear friends and yet dearer re- 
lations, 
You'll accept what I fain wou'd prefent with a 
grace, 
Dear Stella, my me out congratulations, 
May peace like the lew that defcends from above, 
Hover round you and fweeten life’s pathas you 


g° . 
The joys which pure friendthip affords, may you 
Tove, 
Though I muft thofe pleafures extatic forego. 


Yes, enjoy my dear girl, delight once that was 
mine, 

And which 1 imagind would fhortly return. 

But my hope in the bud (though i thould not re- 
pine) 

Has been nipp’d; and now al) J can do is to 
mourn. 


To New-Windfor's lone folitude, fad and forlorn 
Where flocks, hills and woods, but no gay iolks 
appear 5 
To my gravely good parents, I foon might retu n, 
And figh unul fpring . mall regladdvn the 
year. 


Yet come my d@iP°RIT and our fadnefs enliven, 
For the heart of benevolence | know you pof- 


fefs ; 

In high glce wilk we pafs o. the long winter's 
even, 

Dame fortune fhali fmile while my parents ca 
refs. 


Bu how can I hope to entice you my friend, 
From that fnare of the heart*in which now 
you refide ; 
What here with the city’s gay joys cao contend, 
VW bere lies the dear £ ty my Ange, my 
Guide. 





Stoect Woman! whofe pref m2 can trouble remove, 
Whofe manners cre form'd on iwe moae! of eae; 

Whe judgment is trach, ans whofe b jam is lee, 
Created as weil to inflruct as to pleafe. 





Have you feen my » fweet girl that the is, 
With that dove, Oh! my trend, could I pafs 
but one eve, 

Could J ciafp her and fnatch from her lips a 
feet kils, 

The pRafure Id feel, not yourfelf co.ld con- 
CCIVE. 

The next lett r you write, as a theme to begin on, 

‘take my friend and her parent, and prythee 

be civil, 
Of them both very candidly give your opinion, 
Say all that is good, but nowght that is evil. 


And now my dear girl, fora query or two, 
Then acieu to my Stella, adieu to my pen: 


Like a filly young girl you have foolifh!y errd. 
Yet remember good child you muft one day Gy 


«cc yes,” 
And walk lik: a na‘ron in prudence array'd 
Or rank'd with a clafs I fcorn, I confefs, 
You mut merry or fhortly become an old maid. 


An old mai‘! what a mame! to become one ? 
the thought 
Wou'd ficken a gitl of a delicate nature, 
For my part, I'd as fredy be dead and forrot, 
As become fuch an infignifcant creatuic. 


. 


An old maid! what aterm! ‘tis a full com- 
bination . 
Of all that’s contemptibly mean in the fx, 
In deegree, thes the loweft, Lm fure in creation, 
Like a reptile of Egypt fhe livgs but to vex. 


Yet I pity poor maidens when wrinkles draw on, 
Who never faid * no” yet of fate muft complan, 
Whortigh and grow peeviih when beaux are ail 
gone, 
But whifper fweet things, and look kindly in 
vain. 


How oft have I finil'd at the cid maidens care, 
By patches and drefs to look jemmy and finart, 
At their fmoothing the brows and adjuftiég the 
hair, 
What nature denied them; affeGing by art. 
Poor fouls ! who draw out ‘& dull lingering I'fe, 
Who take fighing. and fmiling and fcolJing in 
turn, 
Their clafs may you fice, and become a grave 
wite, 


Gr 1 heartily wit not to fee you again. 


So in hopes you will thortly abandon your ftate, 
An¢ enjoy all the blifs that a inatron e’er knew, 

I give you my blefing, refign you to fate; 
And bid you my inend a molt cordial adieu. 





Mr. Hume has made the follow- 
ing obfervation; “In reality there 
is not a more terrible event than 
a total diffuiution of government, 
which gives liberty to the multi- 
tude, and makes the determinati- 
on or choice of the new eftablifh- 
ment depend upon the number 
which nearly approaches the body 
of the peopie: for it never comes 
entirely to the whole of them. 
Every wife man then wifes to fee 
at the head of an obedient and 
powerful army, a general who 
mav fpeedily feize the prize and 
give to the people a matter which 
they they are fo unfit to chufe for 
themfelves 
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Archangels, Cherubim, Seraphim, | 
Virtues, Thrones, dominions, and 





They fay afpruce Youth, (sud J hope they f_y true) 
With my friend, will be one foon farewer amen. 





